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A  DISCOURSE  ON  BARBERS. 


“The  march  of  human  intellect ”  says  Mr.  Burke,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  “is  slow.”  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  declaration 
of  the  great  political  philosopher,  many  people  think  that  men  are  moving 
quite  fast  enough.  I  am  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  a  venerable  old 
lady  who  has  never  set  her  feet  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  is  determined 
still  to  patronize  stage  coaches.  She  cannot  prevent  men  from  inventing 
steam-engines  and  laying  out  railways,  but  still,  like  some  most  respectable 
politicians,  she  enters  a  mild  protest  against  the  spirit  that  she  has  not 
the  power  to  resist.  The  steam  engines  are  puffing  along,  and  the  old 
lady,  who  is  rather  fat,  is  also  puffing  along,  old  things  are  passing  away, 
and  as,  in  the  prophet’s  vision,  all  things  are  being  made  new. 

Yet  I  for  one  love  old  times  and  old  things,  and  though  there  may  be 
some  ancient  associations  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  forget,  yet  there  are 
others  that  it  can  do  us  no  harm  to  remember.  With  regret  I  perceive 
that  painted  signs  are  gradually  disappearing,  that  even  Bed  Boars,  and 
Blue  Bears,  Bunches  of  Grapes,  Cats  and  Fiddles,  Goats  and  Compasses, 
Cocks  and  Pies,  Pigs  and  WTiistles,  Georges  and  Vultures,  Bells  and 
Gates,  Bells  and  Savages,  Corks  and  Bottles,  Black  Lions,  Flying  Pigs. 
Black  Swans,  and  Hogs  in  Armour,  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  that 
soon  not  a  vestige  of  them  must  remain.  They  will  at  no  distant  time  be 
numbered  among  the  things  that  have  been.  Some  ardent  philanthropists 
may  exult  in  their  downfall,  for,  as  it  has  been  said  that  they  were  used 
because  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  formerly  unable  to  read, 
their  disuse  must  be  a  sign  of  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  multitude. 
This  may  be  true,  it  may  be  very  right,  and  regrets  may  be  very  foolish,  but 
in  this  respect  I  am  a  genuine  old  Tory.  One  exception,  however,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  make.  I  should  not  have  the  least  objection  to  see  the 
three  golden  balls  that  are  displayed  before  pawnbrokers’  shops  pulled 
down  and  given  to  jugglers  to  play  with  in  the  air.  But  the  melancholy 
fact  has  been  forced  upon  my  mind  that  these  balls  are  becoming  more 
numerous,  as  signs  of  a  more  pleasing  character  are  vanishing  before  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  I  hate  the  three  golden  balls.  I  have  indeed  never 
experienced  the  virtues  of  them  myself,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  I  never 
shall ;  but  some  painful  circumstances  connected  with  a  very  dear  friend, 
will  cause  me  to  have  a  horror  of  those  glittering  symbols  to  the  last  hour 
of  my  existence. 

What  a  contrast  to  such  an  emblem  as  these  balls,  is  the  barber’s  sign  ! 
And  yet,  to  show  how  the  good  works  perish,  while  bad  ones  are  trium¬ 
phant,  the  golden  balls  remain  while  the  barber’s  pole  is  gone.  In  vain 
have  I  made  long  journeys  through  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  the 
towns  and  villages  around,  in  search  of  the  barber’s  pole.  Nowhere  has  it 
appeared  to  my  longing,  and  sometimes  weeping  eyes.  In  London,  alas, 
there  are  now  no  barbers,  they  have  adopted  a  finer  name,  and  have 
become  respectable.  If  there  be  any  inexperienced  country  person  who 
may  happen,  during  his  stay  in  London,  to  require  the  razor  and  the 
lather  brush,  I  advise  him,  most  earnestly,  when  he  wants  the  barber,  to 
ask  for  a  “hair-dresser.”  This  is  their  new  name,  and  though  Shak- 
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speare  says  there  is  much  virtue  in  a  name,  I  see  nothing  virtuous  in  that 
appellation.  At  all  events  no  hair-dresser  shall  ever  apply  the  razor  to 
my  throat.  I  have  all  Mr.  Carlyle’s  aversion  to  shams,  and  have  there¬ 
fore  bought  a  portable  dressing-case. 

I  should  like  to  write  the  history  of  a  barber’s  shop,  and  pen  the 
epitaph  of  a  barber.  A  sword  is  not  the  only  noble  weapon.  A  razor  is 
surely  the  emblem  of  manhood.  Though  not  a  barber  myself,  I  love  to 
see  one,  I  can  shake  hands  with  him,  and  if  he  be  in  distress,  give  him 
sixpence  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  I  stand  up  for  barbers.  They  were 
really  classical  and  honoured  in  old  times.  It  is  the  fashion,  however,  of 
the  present  age,  to  neglect  merit  of  all  kinds,  and  barbers  suffer  with 
other  great  benefactors.  The  wise  Romans  did  better  homage  to  human 
worth,  and  the  man  who  introduced  the  art  of  shaving  into  Rome  had  a 
statue  erected  to  his  memory.  This  was  doing  things  as  they  ought  to 
be  done.  When  the  great  question,  “  who  shall  have  a  statue  ?”  is  next 
agitated,  could  we  not  remember  some  noble  barber  ?  Many  a  humble 
shaver  of  dusty  beards,  if  a  brazen  statue  were  raised  to  him,  would 
become  it  quite  as  well  as  a  certain  railway  monarch  who,  though  now  de¬ 
throned,  still  adorns,  in  effigy,  certain  squares  and  elevated  public  places. 
We  are  not  at  all  perfect  in  the  worship  of  heroes.  Richard  Arkwright, 
the  inventor  of  cotton  spinning,  and  the  saviour  of  England  during  the  re¬ 
volutionary  war,  was  a  barber.  He  was  even  persecuted  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  progress.  His  wife  broke  his  newly  invented  spinning 
machine,  and  advised  him  to  keep  to  the  shaving  of  beards,  and  the 
setting;  of  razors.  Foolish  woman !  She  did  not  know  a  hero  wdien  she 
saw  one,  when  she  was  even  married  to  one ;  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
England  at  that  time  was  her  husband,  that  poor,  silent,  thinking,  fat 
barber. 

Richard  Arkwright  standing  at  his  shop  door,  with  his  barber’s  pole 
above  his  head,  and  part  of  his  broken  spinning  wheel  in  his  hand,  would 
really  form  a  very  instructive  and  amusing  picture.  The  mysterious  pole, 
however,  that  is  now  disappearing,  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  to 
antiquaries.  Numerous  quarrels  and  fierce  disputes  have  proceeded  from 
this  harmless  symbol.  Its  origin  is  even  yet  disputed  But  the  duties  of 
a  surgeon  and  barber  were  formerly  performed  by  one  person,  however 
much  our  friend  Mr.  Fergusson  may  now  look  down  upon  the  humble 
razor  stropper.  In  those  old  times  men  were  more  warlike  and  manly 
than  they  now  are,  their  blood  wras  hotter,  and  they  had  much  less  fear  of 
cold  steel.  Duels  and  party  fights  were  consequently  more  frequently 
occurring,  and  if  arteries  or  veins  happened  to  be  cut,  they  bled  quite  as 
profusely  as  they  do  even  in  this  degenerate  age.  The  "  barber-chirur- 
geons”  as  they  were  called,  became  people  of  great  importance,  and  the 
poor  barber’s  shop  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  healing.  Whenever  a  fight 
took  place  and  wounds  were  received,  anxious  glances  were  given  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  shop  was  situated.  A  basin  was  hung  out  upon 
a  pole,  that  all  men  might  know  where  the  barber-chirurgeon  resided,  and 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  profession. 

This  is  one  of  the  explanations  that  our  learned  antiquaries  have  given 
about  the  origin  of  the  barber’s  pole.  It  appears  certain,  whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  basin,  that  the  pole  at  first  was  not  so  much  the 
symbol  of  the  barber  as  of  the  surgeon.  The  barber-surgeon,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  bleed  any  poor  child  of  mortality,  put  a  short  staff  into 
his  hands,  and  here  we  have  again  some  faint  glimpse  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  blue  and  white  striped  pole. 
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Pacific,  then,  as  the  nature  of  barbers  generally  is,  their  hands  in  former 
days  have  often  been  stained  with  blood.  Gay  draws  a  somewhat  hideous 
picture  of  the  meek  shaver  of  beards  : — 

“  His  pole  with  pewter  basins  hung, 

Black  rotten  teeth  in  order  strung, 

Rang’d  cups  that  in  the  window  stood. 

Lin’d  with  red  rags  to  look  like  blood. 

Did  well  his  three-fold  trade  explain. 

Who  shav’d,  drew  teeth,  and  breathed  a  vein.” 

Terrible  as  this  description  is,  the  barber  is  now,  above  all  men,  the 
man  of  peace.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  quarrelsome  barber  ?  Men  who  keep 
numbers  of  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  doves,  and  canary  birds,  must  have  very 
fine  feelings,  and  a  barber’s  shop  is  often  full  of  those  pretty  animals.  I 
have  known  barbers  who  had  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  the  faithfulness  of 
the  dog,  the  playfulness  of  the  kitten,  the  gentleness  of  the  guinea-pig, 
and  the  timidity  of  the  canary  bird  ;  never,  however,  in  all  my  travels  in 
villages,  in  old  cathedral  cities,  or  even  at  our  colleges,  have  I  met  with  a 
bold  barber.  I  have  seen  a  little  canary  bird,  trained  to  fire  a  cannon,  but 
the  canary  bird  has,  in  this  respect,  the  superiority  over  the  barber.  He 
never  could  be  taught  to  put  a  match  to  the  touchhole  of  a  cannon,  though 
it  might  be  only  a  little  boy’s  sixpenny  brass  one. 

Barbers  have  been  faithful  and  devoted  men.  At  Cambridge,  a  few 
years  ago,  the  remains  of  a  poor  razor-stropper  were  seen  floating  down  the 
river,  and  many  persons  knew  that  he  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  For 
seven  long  years  he  had  paid  morning  and  evening  pilgrimages  to  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  window  ;  in  crowded  cities  he  had  thought  of  her,  in  deserts  he  had 
thought  of  her,  and  distant  visions  of  happiness  sometimes  occupied  his  mind. 
At  the  opposite  of  the  street  in  which  his  shop  was  situated,  lived  a  stout 
gunsmith,  who  was  one  of  the  little  barber’s  enemies,  for  in  this  strange 
world  of  ours  even  barbers  have  enemies.  This  gunsmith  knew  of  his 
attachment,  and  determined  to  become  liis  rival.  On  a  beautiful  Sunday 
morning,  the  barber,  as  usual,  put  on  his  best  clothes,  combed  his  hair 
in  the  newest  fashion,  and  in  a  blue  coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  white 
trousers,  entered  the  house  of  prayer.  Before  the  sermon  commences  the 
banns  of  marriage  are  published,  and  Henry  Smith,  the  good  barber, 
always  took  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  these  words ;  that  day, 
however,  the  tidings  which  reached  his  ears  were  not  at  all  what  he  ex¬ 
pected.  The  venerable  gentleman  said  in  a  loud  voice,  much  louder  than 
usual  the  barber  thought,  “I  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  between 
Robert  Booth,  bachelor,  and  Anne  Watkins.”  Henry  Smith’s  face  be¬ 
came  very  red,  and  he  imagined  all  the  people  in  the  church  were  looking 
at  him,  as  the  marriage  of  the  gunsmith  with  his  own  Anne  Watkins  was 
announced.  The  gunsmith  had  triumphed,  and  surely  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising.  How  could  the  razor  be  victorious  over  the  gun  ?  If  the  barber 
had  still  practised  surgery,  drawn  teeth,  and  opened  veins,  he  might  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  success.  But  the  glories  of  the  barber’s  pole 
had  departed,  it  was  now  only  a  piece  of  wood,  it  was  a  glorious  symbol 
no  longer.  Henry  Smith,  after  that  Sunday  morning,  never  again  entered 
a  church.  His  face  became  paler,  his  eyes  were  shrunken,  his  clothes  too 
large  for  him,  and  never  again  were  the  curling  tongs  applied  to  his  hair. 
People  pointed  at  him  with  their  fingers  as  he  went  along  the  streets,  and 
they  knew  that  his  hours  were  numbered.  His  body  was  taken  out  of  the 
river  and  buried  in  a  Christian’s  grave.  His  rabbits  and  canary  birds  were 
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sold  to  strangers.  The  barber  has  gone  on  bis  unknown  way,  and  has 
been  beard  of  no  more  Poor  razor-stropper !  The  fame  of  Sappho  was 
not  more  deserved  than  thine,  and,  therefore,  I  have  done  my  best  to  make 
thv  memory  immortal. 

Barbers  have  been  sporting  men.  John  Kasher  was  a  famous  barber  in 
the  North.  Although  I  always  reverenced  this  good  man,  and  would  be 
sorry  to  say  an  ungenerous  word  respecting  him,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  boaster.  It  is  very  true  that  he  might  believe 
all  that  he  said,  but  no  other  person  did.  He  was  an  ambitious  man,  and 
his  shop  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  aspiration  of  his  mind.  iVs 
he  read  Bell’s  Life  in  London ,  and  many  foot-racers  frequented  his  shop, 
Kasher  used  often  to  think  that  the  kind  heavens  had  not  been  favourable 
to  him  when  they  set  him  to  shave  beards,  and  that  he  really  would  have 
made  a  much  better  foot-racer  than  a  barber.  His  heart  beat  high  as 
he  thought  of  the  glorious  career  that  might  even  yet  be  opened  to  his 
energies.  On  a  morning,  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass,  he  might  often 
be  seen  running  very  fast,  and  perspiring  very  much  under  the  weight  of 
great  coats.  I  advised  him  to  keep  to  his  barber’s  shop,  but  of  course 
a  dreaming  student  knew  nothing  of  such  mysteries.  One  morning,  as 
I  had  been  taking  my  usual  walk,  a  great  crowd  of  people  were  assembled 
together  in  a  quiet  shady  lane  ;  on  reaching  the  spot  I  saw  Kasher,  the 
barber,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  stones,  crying  very  bitterly,  and  almost 
naked.  Wondering  what  could  be  the  cause  of  such  a  strange  scene  on 
the  public  highway,  I  asked  for  information.  Alas  !  he  had  just  been 
running  a  match  for  twenty  pounds  with  a  famous  runner  called  “  The 
Doctor,”  and  Kasher  had  been  most  ignominiously  beaten.  This  was  the 
last  time  I  ever  saw  the  sporting  barber,  llis  pole  was  taken  down,  his 
shop  was  deserted,  his  occupation  was  gone. 

Barbers  have  been  great  gossips.  Village  barbers  especially  seem  en¬ 
dowed  in  a  very  remarkable  degree  with  a  philanthropic  spirit.  They  are 
men  of  extended  feelings.  Their  sympathies  are  not  bounded  with  their 
own  families,  but  are  world  wide,  or  rather  village  wide.  Did  there  ever 
a  marriage  occur  in  that  beautiful  village,  situated  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  great  metropolis,  without  our  shaving  friend,  John  Raseby,  being  one 
of  the  most  important  persons  concerned  ?  The  bridegroom  himself 
never  did  more  than  pleasant,  busy,  dapper,  simpering  John.  Old  ladies 
have  been  called  great  match-makers,  but  this  barber  was  far  superior  to 
them  all.  Wonderful  John  !  Happy  John  !  What  ideas  of  love  and 
courtship  thy  fertile  brain  has  entertained  !  It  has  been  generally  observed 
that  the  busiest  match-making  people  are  very  careful  to  keep  themselves 
free  from  the  pleasant  shackles  that  they  are  so  ready  to  fasten  round  the 
limbs  of  their  neighbours.  But  thou,  John,  never  acted  that  cowardly 
part.  It  might  be  said  of  thee,  as  of  a  great  French  statesman,  “this 
man  will  go  far,  for  he  believes  every  word  he  says.”  Thou  certainly 
didst  believe  in  the  virtues  of  matrimony,  for  thou  thyself  art  a  married 
man  with  seven  small  children.  Oh,  John  !  Even  thou  hast  some  of  the 
faili  ngs  of  poor  erring  human  nature,  but  thy  virtues  far  outweighed  thy 
little  faults.  If  Cato  were  once  discovered  on  a  fine  May  morning  lying 
drunk,  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  is  it  surprising  that  thv  zeal  should  some¬ 
times  get  the  better  of  thy  discretion?  Thou,  John,  wert  much  interested 
in  the  fate  of  a  very  dear  friend  of  ours ;  for  her  thou  hadst  found  a  suita¬ 
ble  lover,  when  the  astounding  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  thy  mind  that 
she  was  engaged.  For  weeks  thy  match-making  spirit  could  not  rest.  In 
thy  dreams  at  night,  and  in  thy  walks  at  noon,  this  betrothal  continually 
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occupied  thy  mind.  Didst  thou  not,  even  though  thou  art  a  conservative 
politician,  and  respectest  the  powers  that  be,  valiantly  commit  a  trespass, 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  two  lovers  ?  Didst  thou  not  scale  the  orchard  wall, 
and  wert  thou  not  found  the  next  morning  with  thy  feet  fast  in  a  mantrap, 
with  big  tears  rolling  down  thy  cheeks  ?  Yet,  John,  hadst  thou  some  con¬ 
solation.  In  the  East,  the  barbers  are,  as  many  romances  prove,  the  most 
approved,  and  the  most  delicate  of  lovers’  friends.  In  England,  although, 
indeed,  we  may  not  admit  them  to  play  such  important  parts,  their  influ¬ 
ence  is,  however,  not  less  powerfully  exerted.  If  any  romantic  knight 
sees  an  interesting  face  at  church,  and  is  desirous  of  a  further  acquaintance, 
it  is  to  the  village  barber,  like  John  Raseby,  that  he  immediately  applies 
for  advice  and  information.  Peace,  then,  to  honest  John  !  If  men 
must  be  known  by  their  works  alone,  John  has  indeed  a  glorious  mauso¬ 
leum.  At  his  death,  the  broken-hearted  lovers  that  he  has  comforted,  the 
estranged-hearted  lovers  that  he  has  again  brought  together,  the  little 
children  over  whose  cradles  he  has  watched,  the  little  village  beauties  who 
have  revealed  their  inmost  thoughts  to  him  alone,  must  all,  on  fine  moon¬ 
light  evenings,  with  fairy  feet,  dance  round  the  good  barber’s  grave. 

Barbers  have  been  great  philosophers.  Philosophy  and  shaving  are 
indeed  synonymous  ;  and  a  few  miles  from  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamp¬ 
stead,  a  philosophical  barber  pitched  his  tent,  in  this  wilderness  of  a  world. 
Philosophers,  have,  however,  sometimes  been  in  love  as  well  as  other  men, 
and  our  shaving  philosopher  himself  did  homage  to  a  proud,  disdainful, 
city  beauty.  As  1  love  to  chat  when  undergoing  the  morning  ceremony, 
which  ought  ever  in  England  to  be  considered  a  religious  duty,  often  has  all 
the  troubles  of  the  philosopher  been  told  to  my  listening  ears.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  some  respects,  an  unhappy  man.  He  had  studied  Byron’s 
poetry,  and  often  expressed  in  strong  terms,  his  admiration  of  the  com¬ 
plaining  peer.  His  handkerchief  was  ahvays  tied  in  Byron’s  fashion,  and 
he  sometimes  wrote  verses  in  Byron’s  style.  He,  too,  had  become 
sick  of  the  world.  His  days  were  also  in  the  withered  leaf.  His  young 
affections  had  been  crushed  under  the  iron  wheels  cf  necessity,  and  he  had 
long  wdshed  to  retire  into  solitude  to  die.  Byron,  in  his  youth,  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  and  his  illustrious  disciple  among 
razor-stroppers  endured  much  from  the  insults  of  his  father.  Fathers 
have  strange  ways  of  being  insensible  to  the  merits  of  their  sons.  If  men 
have  entertained  angels  unawares,  it  is  not  surely  wonderful  that  Robert 
Bell,  senior,  should  not  always  have  been  impressed  with  esteem  and  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  noble  qualities  of  Robert  Bell,  junior.  The  father  was  a 
florid  corpulent  old  man,  who  had  in  his  youth  resided  at  Oxford,  and  was 
in  many  respects  not  unworthy  of  being  ranked  among  college  barbers. 
But  he  had  the  most  supreme  contempt  for  his  son  Robert.  He  said  that 
the  fellow  was  going  mad,  and  asked,  with  an  air  of  indignation,  “  What  a 
barber  had  to  do  with  Byron’s  poetry?”  Yet  I  pitied  the  unhappy  lot  of 
Robert  Bell,  junior.  A  genius  misplaced,  or  out  of  place,  as  some  great 
geniuses  have  been,  is  indeed  a  melancholy  spectacle.  Of  this,  barber 
junior  seemed  to  be  quite  aware.  One  da}^  a  man  was  taken  out  of  a  pond 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  the  fact  was  related  to  me  by  junior,  he 
said,  “  another  corpse  might  some  day  be  taken  out.”  It  is,  however, 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  found,  on  visiting  his  shop  yesterday,  barber 
junior’s  aspiring  soul  still  occupying  its  mortal  tenement.  “  Sir,”  said  he, 
after  some  minutes  spent  in  meditation,  “  will  you  answer  me  one  ques¬ 
tion,  are  there,  do  you  think,  in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  any  great 
men  ?”  Barber  junior,  in  this  simply  proved  himself  a  great  philosopher 
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A  DISCOURSE  ON  BARBERS. 


He  had  found  out  the  want  of  the  times,  he  also  was  in  search  of  great 
men,  and  yet  none  had  appeared. 

Barbers  have  been  very  confident.  An  ill-natured  author,  writing  in 
1607,  in  the  “World  of  Wonders,”  does  not  hesitate,  indeed,  to 
accuse  this  illustrious  body  of  gross  ignorance.  A  pious  old  gentle¬ 
man,  it  appears,  was  very  nearly  sacrificed  by  the  ignorance  of  a 
barber.  He  had  got  a  violent  feverish  cold,  or  what  doctors  call,  in  tech¬ 
nical  language,  a  catarrh,  and  as  his  physician  had  prescribed  cupping,  he 
of  course  immediately  proceeded  to  the  shop  of  the  barber  chirurgeon,  to 
have  the  instruments  applied.  After  the  operation  was  finished,  the  barber 
turned  round,  and,  looking  steadily  at  the  old  gentleman,  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  sacrificed.  A  shudder  ran  through  the  patient’s  frame  as  the 
word  sacrifice  reached  his  ear,  and  not  being  at  all  anxious  to  be  offered 
up  to  the  gods,  he  very  naturally  asked  if  this  was  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scription  of  the  physician?  “Ah,  no!”  replied  the  razor-stropper,  and 
to  his  victim’s  horror,  added,  “but  I  have  sacrificed  many  people,  and 
they  have  been  all  the  better  for  the  sacrifice,”  Musing,  for  some  time, 
the  old  gentleman  said,  “  Sir,  you  must  be  mistaken,  you  must  mean 
scarified .”  The  barber  could  not  bear  such  contradiction.  “  Sir,  I  have 
never  heard  the  word  scarify  before  ;  I  have  always  called  it  sacrifice.” 
The  old  gentleman  became  very  animated,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  barber-surgeon  of  his  mistake,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  the  barber  could 
not  believe  that  he  had  not  used  the  right  name.  “  Never,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  years  afterwards,  “  have  I  seen  any  one  in  the  hands  of  a  bar¬ 
ber,  but  I  have  thought  of  a  victim  going  to  be  sacrificed.” 

Barbers,  in  those  old  times,  were  happy  men.  Their  calling  was  indeed 
one  of  dignity ;  but  now  their  day  is  done,  their  honour  has  followed  the 
long  beards  of  our  ancestors.  Ministers,  cardinals,  courtiers,  and  authors, 
disdained  not  then  to  visit  the  barber’s  shop.  But  who  are  now  the  chief 
patrons  of  the  barber?  Colliers,  dustmen,  navigators,  cabmen,  Ethiopian 
serenaders,  crossing-sweepers,  chimney-sweepers.  The  downfall  of  the 
barber’s  pole,  the  desertion  of  his  shop,  the  disgrace  of  his  trade,  appears 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  when  we  compare  the  beards  he  now  shaves 
with  those  he  trimmed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To  be  noble  and  re¬ 
fined,  noble  and  refined  objects  must  be  contemplated.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  beard  of  a  collier,  and  the  beard  of  a  courtier  as  it  is  portrayed  on 
the  canvass  of  Vandyke,  it  is  evident  that  now,  the  art  of  the  barber  has 
gone.  Alas  !  for  the  busy  man,  always  ready  with  his  laugh  and  his  tale. 
Alas!  for  the  number  of  happy  faces  that  once  met  every  Saturday  night 
to  talk  politics  and  scandal  in  the  barber’s  shop.  Alas  !  for  the  brave 
English  hearts  that  once,  when  steel  clashed  with  steel,  and  blood  followed 
blood,  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  barber’s  pole. — Vide  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities. 


THE  ARMY  MOUSTACHE. 

- - — - - — 

OPTIONAL  UNDER  A  NEW 
ORDER. 

An  Army  Order  issued  last  night  directs  that  in 
paragraph  1,696  of  the  King’s  Regulations'  the  words 
“  but  not  the  upper  lip  ”  shall  be  deleted.  The  para¬ 
graph  originally  read  : — 

“  The  hair  of  the  head  will  be  kept  short.  The  chin 
and  under  lip  will  be  shaved,  but  not  the  upper  lip. 
Whiskers,  if  worn,  will  be  of  moderate  length.” 


That  the  moustache  should  now  no  longer  be  com¬ 
pulsory  in  the  Army  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the 
older,  and  as  a  relief  to  some  of  the  younger,  members 
of  the  Service.  Though  not,  as  history  shows,  an 
ancient  institution,  it  had  become  sufficiently  time- 
honoured,  and  was  a  mark  of  the  British  soldier, 
whether  it  waS  the  newly  joined  ploughboy’s  youthful 
wisp  of  straw-coloured  hair  or  the  cognita  canities  of 
the  veteran  with  a  long  record  of  service  under  tropic 
suns.  But  in  civilian  circles  fashion  has  been  going 
against  it  steadily  for  the  last  20  years 
or  more,  and  its  compulsory  growth  by 
clean-shaven  civilians  on  joining  the  Army  must 
have  often  gone  against  the  grain.  More  than  one 
pattern  has  been  evolved  of  late ;  and  the  now 
permissible  clean  sweep  of  the  razor  over  the  upper 
lip  every  morning  will  probably  occupy  less  time 
than  some  of  the  niggling  operations  which  the  latest 
developments  render  necessary.  It  must  always  be 
a  moot  point  whether  the  moustache  adorns  the 
person  or  not ;  but  the  evidence  of  civilized  humanity 
is  on  the  whole  against  it.  It  was  a  barbarism  in  the 
ancient  world — witness  the  statue  of  the  dying 
gladiator  ;  it  was  not  until  after  the  Crimea  that  the 
modern  world  came  to  tolerate  it  in  polite  society. 
But  the  soldier  in  many  countries  and  in  many 
ages  has  worn  it,  either  as  a  symbol  of  his  manhood 
or  a  terror  to  his  enemies.  Neither  of  these  reasons 
for  wearing  it  is  as  cogent  as  they  were.  The  hispid 
and  the  horrific  count  for  little  in  practical  warfare, 
we  are  not  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Schrecklichkeit, 
and  the  moustache  does  not  make  the  man. 
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